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MEET  JOHN  LAWSON, 
COLONIAL  ADVENTURER 

Do  you  long  for  adventure?  Do  you  want  to  meet  a  great 
scientist?  Would  you  like  to  talk  to  a  founding  father? 
How  about  spending  time  with  an  alligator  wrassler?  One 
conversation  with  John  Lawson  would  cover  all  those 
bases.  He  came  to  the  Carolinas  just  looking  for  adven- 
ture, but  his  travels  and  work  made  a  lasting  impact  on 
the  development  of  North  Carolina. 
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In  1700,  Lawson  came  to 
Charleston  after  a  friend 
recommended  he  travel  to 
North  America  in  search  of 
adventure.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Lords  Proprietors  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Carolinas.  At  that  time,  most  people  lived  in  the 
coastal  areas  with  very  few  settlements  inland.  He  set  out 
with  five  Englishmen,  three  Indian  men  and  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  Indian  guides  on  December  28,  1700.  They  traveled 
up  the  Santee  and  Wateree  rivers  of  present  day  South 
Carolina  and  traversed  the  North  Carolina  piedmont,  trav- 
elling along  or  across  the  Uwharrie,  Rocky  and  Haw  rivers. 
He  came  down  the  upper  Neuse  River  and  cut  across  the 
coastal  plain  to  the  Tar  River  and  ended  up  near  present 
day  Washington,  North  Carolina  on  February  23,  170 1 . 
Lawson  claimed  it  was  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  but 
it  was  more  like  550.  The  journey  took  59  days. 

Lawson  was  the  co-founder  of  North  Carolina's  first  two 
incorporated  towns,  Bath  and  New  Bern.  He  laid  out  the 
town  of  Bath  in  1705,  when  he  lived  nearby.  He  later 
moved  to  the  confluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers  and 
persuaded  Baron  Christoph  von  Graffenried  to  bring  over  a 
group  of  Swiss  colonists  to  settle  the  town  of  New  Bern  in 
1710. 


Continued  on  Page  3 


A  NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 


The  mission  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  8&  Gardens  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  North  Carolina's  past. 
This  newsletter  is  targeted  as  a 
resource  for  students  in  Grades  3  to  5 
and  their  teachers.  We  have  designed 
the  articles  and  activities  to  be 
photocopied  and  given  to  your 
students.  We  have  also  included 
teacher  resources  for  the  Lawson  and 
Jonkonnu  articles.  We  would  like  to 
hear  your  comments  on  our  format, 
how  you  use  Living  History  Classroom 
with  your  students,  and  ideas  for 
future  issues.    Please  email 
skirtland@trvonpalace.org  with  your 
comments. 
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The  Living  History  Classroom 

is  published  by 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 


The  Living  History  Classroom  is 

available  free  to  schools  and 

educators 


Written  By: 


Design: 


Holly  Fisher 
Sara  Kirtland 
Perry  Mathewes 
Simon  Spalding 

Patricia  M.    Samford 
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For  more  information  about  sources 
for  these  articles,  or  our  educational 
programs,  call:  (252)  514-4900 
or  (800)  767-1560 

Visit  our  website  at: 
www.tryonpalace.org 
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Meet  John  Lawson 

Teacher  Resources 

Questions  and  ideas  to  explore  further 
with  your  students. 

■  Who  were  the  Lords 
Proprietors? 

■  Find  descriptions  and  pictures 
of  the  two  extinct  birds— the 
passenger  pigeon  and  the 
Carolina  parakeet.  How  did 
they  become  extinct? 

(In  both  cases  they  were  hunted 
to  extinction  -  the  pigeon  for  food 
and  it  was  considered  a  pest  by 
farmers  and  the  parakeet  for  its 
colorful  feathers.) 

■  Locate  the  towns  that  John 
Lawson  founded. 

■  Locate  some  of  the  rivers  that 
he  explored. 

■  Locate  pictures  of  birds  and 
plants  by  Marc  Catesby. 


See  Hooked  on  the  Web 

(page  15)  for  links  to 
John  Lawson  that  will 
help  you  and  your 
students  answer  these 
questions  and 
trace  Lawson' s  route 
through  the 
Carolinas. 


Lawson—Continued  from  page  1 


In  1708,  John  Lawson  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor-General of  North  Carolina.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions  to  settle  the 
boundary  line  disputes  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

In  1709,  Lawson 
published  "A 
New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,  Con- 
taining the  Exact 
Description  and 
Natural  History 
of  That  Coun- 
try." This  was 
*  "^  ''  the  first  natural 

history  of  the 
Carolinas  and  provided  the  world  with  some 
of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  plants  and 
animals  found  here.  Lawson  wrote  detailed 
descriptions  of  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  noted  their  value  for  medicine, 
food  or  other  uses.  He  described  animals 
that  Europeans  had  never  seen  before  such 
as  opossums  and  raccoons.  He  also  wrote 
about  animals  that  we  would  be  surprised  to 
see  in  North  Carolina  today,  such  as  the 
buffalo.  He  also  described  animals  that  are 
now  extinct,  including  the  passenger  pigeon 
and  the  Carolina  parakeet. 

In  his  book,  Lawson  also  included  very  vivid 
accounts  of  the  numerous  Native  American 
tribes  he  encountered  during  his  travels. 
He  described  their  lives  in  great  detail, 
writing  about  their  houses,  their  food, 
special  ceremonies  and  other  daily  activities. 
His  descriptions  were  some  the  most  thor- 
ough ever  made  of  these  cultures  and  in 
some  cases  the  only  descriptions.  He  even 
created  a  basic  American  Indian-English 
dictionary  with  English  words  matched  to 
words  from  the  Tuscarora,  Pamlico  and 
Woccon  tribes. 


Lawson 's  book  encouraged  many  people 
to  come  and  settle  in  the  Carolinas.  It 
also  influenced  many  later  naturalists 
and  scientists,  most  notably  Marc 
Catesby,  considered  by  many  as  the 
father  of  ornithology.  Catesby  used 
many  of  Lawson 's  descriptions  of  birds 
in  his  own  book  about  the  birds  and 
plants  of  the  Carolinas. 

Lawson  was  killed  in  the  Tuscarora 
Indian  uprising  in  17 1 1 .  In  just  1 1 
years,  he  spent  time  mapping  the 
colony,  founded  two  towns,  helped 
determine  the 
northern  bound- 
ary of  our  state, 
and  made  scien- 
tific descriptions 
of  people,  animals 
and  plants  for 
others  to  study. 

And  what  about 
the  alligator 

wrasslin?  Well,  he  probably  never 
wrestled  an  alligator,  but  he  did  find  one 
living  underneath  his  house  on  the 
Trent  River  and  lived  to  talk  about  it.  All 
in  all,  he  had  a  pretty  interesting  and 
important  life  as  one  of  North  Carolina's 
earliest  adventurers. 
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WHAT  APOUT 

ALU&ATOR 

WRASSUN? 
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John  Lawson  claimed  that  raccoons  fished 
for  crabs  with  their  tails.  Do  you  think  this 
really  happened? 


A  Skilled  Builder:  Donum  Mumford 

Have  you  ever  wondered  who  built  some  of  the  older  buildings  in 
New  Bern?  Was  it  slaves,  skilled  tradesmen,  free  African  Ameri- 
cans males,  or  was  it  a  combination  of  people?  In  order  to  an- 
swer that  question,  here  is  a  story  about  one  free  African  Ameri- 
can man.  In  the  1800s,  Donum  Mumford  was  a  skilled  African 
American  tradesman.  A  skilled  tradesman  was  someone  who 
knew  how  to  build  something  from  natural  resources,  such  as 
wood  or  metal. 

Mumford  lived  in  New  Bern  in  the  19th  century  (1800s).  He  was 
known  as  a  master  brick  mason  and  plasterer.  According  to  a 
1 9'^-century  Craven  County  writer,  John  D.  Whitford,  Mumford 
was  born  a  slave  in  the  household  of  John  Wright  Stanly.  However,  in  the  1820  and  1830 
federal  census,  Mumford  was  listed  as  "a  free  colored  man."  (In  the  19th  century,  African 
Americans  were  called  either  "colored,"  "mulatto,"  or  "black."  In  addition  to  being  classified 
by  race  or  skin  color,  they  were  also  classified  as  either  free  or  enslaved.) 

As  a  free  man,  Mumford  became  very  successful  in  local  business.  One  19'''-century 
Craven  County  writer,  Stephen  F.  Miller,  wrote:  "Donum  Mumford  was  known  for  his 
speed  and  quality  of  work." 


Mumford 's  good  reputation  earned  him  a  spot, 
rebuild  and  improve  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Bern  after  a  fire  de- 
stroyed it.  He  also  built  the  jail  in  New 
Bern.  In  addition  to  his  building 
projects,  Mumford  owned  real  estate  in 
New  Bern  and  was  a  farmer.  Mumford 
needed  help  to  run  his  farm  and  his 
building  business,  so  he  became  an 
apprentice  bondholder.  An  apprentice 
bondholder  was  someone  who  petitioned 
the  county  court  system  to  take  charge 
of  a  child  -  often  a  free  African  American 
or  an  orphan  -  to  help  with  a  business. 

In  exchange  for  the  work  performed  by 
the  child,  the  bondholder  promised  to 
teach  the  apprentice  a  skilled  trade.  He 
also  taught  them  to  read  and  write,  and 
provided  food,  shelter,  and  health  care. 
Free  African  American  males  like 
Mumford  and  John  Carruthers  Stanly 
often  became  apprentice  bondholders  in 
order  to  teach  African  American  children 
a  skilled  trade  so  they  could  become 
economically  stable. 


with  white  builders,  on  a  committee  to 


A  brief  list  of  free  African 

American  children  apprenticed  to 

Mumford  in  the  1800s: 

♦  Patesse  Hassle  (Hazle),  11  years 
old 

♦  Garrison  Hassle  (Hazle),  8  years 
old 

♦  Jacob  Harris,  8  years  old 

♦  Charles  Moseley,  16  years  old 

♦  Richard  Pettipher,  13  years  old 

♦  Polly  Johnson,  17  years  old 

♦  Abby  Johnson,  12  years  old 

♦  Bill  Spellman,  12  years  old 


Even  though  apprentices  were  supposed  to  be  given  proper  care,  some  ran  away.  For 
example,  one  of  Mumford's  apprentices.  Bill  Spellman,  was  listed  in  the  Carolina  Sentinel 
newspaper  as  a  runaway  at  age  13. 


According 


In  addition  to  being  an  apprentice  bondholder,  Mumford  was  also  a  slaveowner. 

to  a  will  he  made  in  1838,  he  had  owned  at 

least  10  slaves.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 

emancipated  -  or  freed  -  his  remaining 

slaves,  Dinah,  her  son  Alexander,  and 

Isaac.  They  were  given  money  so  they 

could  go  north  and  enjoy  their  freedom. 

When  slaves  escaped  or  were  freed  by  their 

owners,  they  often  left  for  another  state. 

Southern  laws  made  it  illegal  for  newly 

freed  African  Americans  to  stay  in  the  state 

for  more  than  90  days  after  receiving  their 

freedom.  Many  escaped  to  states  where 

slavery  was  illegal,  such  as  Ohio,  Michigan, 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  or  New  York. 

Some  even  went  to  Canada. 


Although  we  are  not  certain  how  he  treated 

his  slaves,  we  know  that  Mumford  often  used  his  free  African  American  apprentices  and 
slaves  to  work  with  him  on  building  projects.  Through  his  work,  Mumford  provided  a  way 
for  his  apprentices  and  slaves  to  become  economically  stable  so  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves  once  their  apprenticeship  was  completed  or  they  were  freed. 

Mumford  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  did  not  have  any  children.  In  his  will,  his  nephew,  Abram 
M.  Allen,  received  all  of  his  land  and  money  after  Hannah's  death.  Allen  was  also  a  brick 
mason  and  plasterer.  Do  you  think  Mumford  taught  his  nephew  the  trade  of  brickmasonry 
and  plastering?  Only  further  research  will  tell  us  the  answer. 
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Donum  Mumford  Quiz 

Look  at  the  article  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  trade  did  Donum  Mumford  teach  African  American 
males? 

2.  What  were  African  Americans  called  in  the  1800s? 

3.  What  was  his  reputation  as  a  builder?  What  did  he  help 
rebuild? 

4.  Did  he  free  any  of  his  slaves?  If  so,  who  were  they?  Define 
"emancipation." 
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Give  Nine  Men^s  Morris  a  Try! 

Hey  kids!  Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand  at  Nine  Men's  Morris?  Did  you  know  it  is 
actually  one  of  the  world's  oldest  board  games?  Morris  boards  have  been  found  by 
archaeologists  all  over  Europe.  Nine  Men's  Morris  was  a  popular  amusement  in  tav- 
erns and  homes  in  colonial  America  of  the  1700s. 
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Children  and 
adults  played 
Nine  Men's 
Morris  in  an- 
cient Egypt  more 
than  2,000  years 
ago! 
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Game  equipment: 

-^  Nine  counters  for  each  player  (18  total)  -  you  can 

use  buttons,  beads,  pebbles,  seashells,  or  coins. 
^  Apiece  of  paper,  a  ruler,  and  a  pencil  to  draw  a 

board  (or  photocopy  game  board  on  facing  page) 

Object  of  the  game: 

To  make  three  in  a  row  (called  a  "miiU")  and  remove 
counters  from  your  opponent  (called  "pounding")  until  he  or 
she  only  has  two  counters  left.  You  can  also  win  by  blocking 
the  other  player  from  making  any  moves  at  all  in  his  or  her 
next  turn. 


How  to  play  (two  players): 

1.  You  and  a  friend  each  start  with  nine  counters,  off  the  board.  Choose  who  will 
go  first  and  then  take  turns  placing  your  counters  on  the  board,  one  at  a  time.  The 
counters  are  placed  on  the  "points"  of  the  board.  Counters  may  be  placed  on  any 
empty  point  (an  intersection  of  two  lines) . 

2.  After  all  of  the  counters  have  been  placed  on  the  board,  you  each  take  turns 
moving  the  counters  from  point  to  point.  You  can  move  one  counter  per  turn  to  any 
adjacent  empty  point.  You  can't  jump  over 

other  counters  or  move  to  a  space  all  the 
way  across  the  board.  | 


3.  When  you  place  or  move  a  counter, 
you  should  try  to  create  a  mill  (or  three  in 
a  row)  with  your  game  counters.  Mills  can 
only  be  made  straight  in  a  row,  not  on  a 
diagonal  line  and  not  around  a  comer. 

4.  Every  time  you  make  a  mill,  you 
can  remove  one  of  your  opponent's 
counters.  But  remember:  A  player  may 
remove  an  opponent's  counter  from  a  mill 
only  if  there  are  no  free-standing 
counters  to  take.  Once  a  counter  is  re- 
moved from  the  board,  it  stays  off  the  board  for  the  rest  of  the  game. 


These  are  MILLS- 
three  in  a  straight 
row,  along  one  of  the 
lines  drawn  on  the 
board. 


Photocopy  this  game  board  onto  a  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  and 
you  can  carry  your  game  anywhere!! 


The  'IfSild'  Move: 

(Are  you  bold  enough  to  try  it??) 

Once  you  have  "pounded"  your  opponent  down  to  three 
counters,  you  can  give  him  or  her  an  extra  chance  by 
trying  this  fun  rule.  Once  one  player  has  only  three 
counters,  those  three  counters  can  move  "wild"  to  any 
empty  space  on  the  board,  whether  or  not  it  is  an  adja- 
cent space.  This  makes  the  game  last  longer,  sometimes 
with  surprising  results! 
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Back  to  Scliool  Blues? 


Are  your  students  still  dreaming  of  summer  vacations  or  already  planning  for  winter  break? 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  can  help  you  recapture  their  attention  and  add  a 
new  dimension  to  your  lessons.  Our  hands-on  school  programs  are  designed  to  meet 
North  Carolina  Curriculum  Competency  Goals  and  help  bring  classroom  lessons  to  life. 

Young  Sprouts 

Math  and  science  come  alive  for  second  graders  when  the  Palace  gardens  become  an 
outdoor  classroom.  Students  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  that  incorporate  plant 
science,  garden  design  and  garden  history.  Some  of  the  learning  activities  your  visit  will 
include  are  identifying  parts  of  a  plant,  using  a  compass,  reading  maps  and  garden  plans, 
and  planting  a  seed  as  a  memento  of  your  visit. 

Available:  March  -  October 
Time:  10  a.m.  Monday  through  Friday 
Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 
Price:  $3  per  student 


Colonial  SkiUs 

What  was  it  like  to  live  during  Colonisd  times?  Fourth  to  sixth 
graders  experience  daily  life  in  the  1770s  through  this  hands-on 
program  designed  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discussing  North 
Carolina  Colonial  history.  Craft  interpreters  demonstrate  skilled 
crafts  and  ordinary  household  chores  amd  then  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  try  their  hand  at  living  as  a  colonist.  Demonstrated 
crafts  during  your  visit  may  include  candle  dipping,  spinning, 
weaving,  cooking,  and  blacksmithing. 

Available:  September  -  October,  January  -  March 
Time:  10  a.m.  Tuesday  -  Friday 
Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 
Price:  $3  per  student 

This  program  is  also  offered  as  our  Touching  the  Past  program  for  two  or  more  classes  (120 
students  maximum).    Cost  and  availability  are  similar,  and  activities  will  be  offered  in  various 
combinations  based  on  class  size  and  staff  availability. 

Who  Was  I? 

Middle  school  students  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  play  sleuth  during  this  program  designed 
introduce  them  to  the  people,  ordinary  and  famous,  who  have  made  New  Bern  and  North 
Carolina  history.   Students  use  clue  sheets  to  explore  each  of  the  four  exhibit  rooms  at  the 
New  Bern  Academy  and  identify  each  mystery  character  using  information  from  labels  near 
various  objects. 

Available:  January  -  December 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 

Group  Size:  no  more  than  100  students/ session 

Price:  $1  per  student  (free  with  Palace/ Garden /Academy  tour  ticket) 
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Stepping  Into  History 

North  Carolina  history  rehved!  Seventh  through  ninth  graders 
personally  encounter  history  when  they  assume  the  role  of  Palace 
inhabitants  on  this  tour  of  the  Palace  and  Kitchen  Office.  Students 
will  present  their  character's  stories  and  are  encouraged  to  see 
North  Carolina's  first  capitol  through  the  eyes  of  their  character. 

Available:  January  -  October 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 
Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 
Price:  $3  per  student 

Palace/Gardens/Academy  Tours 

See  where  North  Carolina  began!  Explore  the  reconstructed  18*- 
century  Palace  and  gardens  of  North  Carolina's  royal  governors  and 
experience  a  glimpse  of  everyday  life,  work  and  school  from  1770  to 
after  the  Revolution. 

Available:  January    -    November 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 
Price:  $3  per  student 

All  Sites  Tour 

Experience  two  centuries  of  North  Carolina  history  through  the  varied  homes  and  families 
of  early  New  Bern.  From  the  grandeur  of  the  governor's  Palace  and  the  elegance  of  a 
powerful  New  Bern  merchant's  home  to  the  unassuming  house  of  a  IQ'^-century  crafts- 
man, this  tour  includes  all  eight  buildings  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 


Available:  January  -  November 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 

Price:  $5  per  student 


Holiday  Tour 

How  did  our  ancestors  celebrate  the  holidays?  Enjoy  the  finery,  festive  events,  fruit 
wreaths  and  handcrafted  decorations  of  18*-  through  early  20*-century  life  as  we  welcome 
you  home  for  the  holidays  through  this  tour  of  the  first  floor  decorated  rooms  of  all  the 

Tryon  Palace  historic  sites. 


Available:  December 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 


Price:  $5  per  student 


For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  tour,  please  contact  Karen 
Pierson  in  the  Group  Tour  office  at  (252)  514-4935  or  (800)  767- 
1560,  ext.  4935. 
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A  Journey  to  Christmas  Past: 

Three  Centuries  of  Holiday  Celebrations 


If  you  and  your  family  or  your 
class  visit  Tryon  Palace  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season,  you  11 
see  Christmas  traditions  from 
the  1700s  to  the  1900s. 
Here's  how  holiday  celebra- 
tions changed  and  stayed  the 
same  over  that  three-century 
period. 

Holiday  Festivities  at  Tryon 
Palace  in  the  1700s 

During  the  1700s,  Christmas 
was  a  much  simpler  holiday 
than  it  is  today.  People  gener- 
ally decorated  their  homes 
with  simple  pine  branches 
and  holly,  and  used  candles 
all  around  the  house. 


Families  like  the  Tryons 
celebrated  the  traditional 
Twelve  Days  of  Christmas, 
which  lasted  from  December 
25  (Christmas  Day)  to  Janu- 
ary 6  (Twelfth  Night).  Gover- 
nor Tryon  and  his  family 
began  the  holiday  season 
with  feasting,  dancing,  and 
card  parties. 


People  in  the  1700s  celebrated 
Twelfth  Night,  New  Year's  Day,  and 
Christmas  Day  with  an  equal 
amount  of  merriment.  Families  and 
friends  were  likely  to  exchange  gifts 
on  any  of  these  holidays. 

Feasting  was  a  major  part  of  holiday 
celebrations  in  the  1700s.  One  of 
the  most  popular  foods  eaten  during 
the  Christmas  season  in  Colonial 
homes  was  Twelfth  Night  Cake.  The 
fruit  caike  was  covered  with  white 
icing  and  baked  with  a  bean  and  a 
pea  inside.  If  a  man  received  the 
slice  with  the  bean,  he  became 
"king"  and  could  rule  the  house  for 
the  entire  evening.  He  would  also  be 
the  host  for  next  year's  party.  If  a 
woman  received  the  pea,  she  was 
"queen"  for  the  evening  and  would 
meike  the  cake  the  following  year. 
Sounds  pretty  cool,  doesn't  it? 
Would  you  like  to  be  king  or  queen 
for  an  evening  and  get  to  rule  the 
whole  house? 

Unfortunately,  for  most  of  you, 
Christmas  in  the  1700s  was  not  yet 
a  holiday  designed  for  young  people. 
For  the  most  part,  children  were 
considered  too  young  to  attend 
Christmas  balls  and  parties  with 
adults.  Christmas  in  the  1700s  did 
not  include  Santa  Claus,  and  chil- 
dren only  received  very  small  gifts 
like  coins,  little  books,  and  candy.  It 
was  not  until  the  1800s  that  Christ- 
mas became  a  holiday  with  kids  in 
mind. 


^Jf^^^J 
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stockings,  Santa,  and  Christmas 
Trees:  Holidays  in  the  1800s 

By  the  early  1800s,  people  starting 
celebrating  Christmas  with  more  tradi- 
tions we  still  use  today.  Christmas  also 
became  a  more  important  holiday  for 
children.  In  1822,  Clement  Clark 
Moore  wrote  a  poem  for  his  children, 
called  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas."  Most 
of  us  know  this  poem  as  "The  Night 
Before  Christmas."  This  poem  created 
the  modem  American  image  of  Santa 
Claus  that  remains  with  us  today. 
During  this  time,  children  also  hung 
stockings  in  hopes  of  receiving  gifts. 
Gifts  included  fruits,  nuts,  toys,  and 
practical  things.  Feasting  and  the  use 
of  candles  remained  holiday  traditions 
during  the  1800s.  Many  of  the  Christ- 
mas carols  we  still  sing  today,  like  "The 
First  Noel"  and  "Silent  Night,"  were 
written  in  the  1800s. 

Christmas  trees  became  popular  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
ruled  England  from  1837  to  1901.  She 
and  Prince  Albert,  her  German-bom 
husband,  copied  the  German  tradition 
of  decorating  an  indoor  fir  tree  with 
lighted  candles.  This  fad  caught  on  and 
lighted,  decorated  trees  eventually 
became  a  Christmas  tradition  in  both 
England  and  America. 

Electric  Lights  and  Rudolph: 
Christmas  in  the  1900s 

People  in  the  20*  century  continued 
many  of  the  holiday  traditions  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  1700s  and  1800s. 
However,  by  the  1900s,  with  increasing 
advances  in  technology,  Christmas 
became  brighter  and  more  glittery  than 
ever  before.  Around  1900,  many  homes 


across  the  country  received  elec- 
tricity. The  "electrification"  of 
Christmas  was  not  far  behind!  In 
1902  the  first  electric  train  set 
went  on  the  market,  and  in  1903 
the  first  sets  of  electric  Christmas 


tree  lights  became  available  in 
stores.  More  tree  ornaments  and 
equipment  became  available  as  well. 
In  the  1910s  and  1920s  you  could 
buy  tin  tree  stands,  foil  icicles,  and 
shaped  light  bulbs.  Twentieth 
century  Christmas  traditions  saw 
two  big  additions  in  the  1930s: 
artificial  trees  and  Rudolph!  The 
first  fake  trees  were  introduced  in 
1935,  and  the  Montgomery  Ward 
department  store  used  the  now 
classic  "Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed 
Reindeer"  as  a  promotional  story  in 
1939. 

Christmas  has  becomie  increasingly 
commercialized  over  the  last  50 
years.  But,  isn't  it  amazing?  Tradi- 
tions from  the  1700s  and  1800s, 
like  lighted  candles,  greenery, 
feasting,  caroling,  stockings, 
Christmas  trees,  and  Santa  Claus, 
are  still  around. 


^i 
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DO  YOU  'JONKONNU? 

Learn  About  a  North  Carolina  African  American  Holiday  Tradition 

There  are  many  holiday  traditions  for  us  to  celebrate  -  Christmas,  New  Year's  Eve,  Hanuk- 
kah,  Kwanzaa  -  you  name  it!  Back  in  the  1800s,  African  American  slaves  living  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  celebrated  "Jonkonnu."  Pronounced  "John  Canoe,"  this  festive  holiday 
event  blended  African  and  English  traditions.  Even  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
freed  the  slaves  in  1863,  African  Americans  in  eastern  North  Carolina  continued  the  cel- 
ebration of  Jonkonnu  for  another  40  years. 

Jonkonnu:  Wkat  s  it  all  about? 
A  Jonkonnu  celebration  in  the  1800s  was  lively 
and  colorful.  There  were  masked  dancers  in 
multicolored  costumes  and  people  playing  instru- 
ments like  drums  and  cowbells.  The  musicians 
and  dancers  formed  a  parade  that  went  from 
house  to  house.  Other  slaves  followed  the  parade, 
clapping,  dancing,  and  singing  to  the  music.  The 
slaves  performed  at  each  house  until  the  person 
inside  (usually  their  white  master)  came  out  and 
paid  them  with  coins.  At  the  end  of  the  perfor- 
mamce,  the  lead  dancer  greeted  the  house  owner 
and  shook  hands  with  him.  Slaves  did  not  usually 
get  to  shake  hands  with  their  masters,  so  this 
was  very  unusual.  This  was  one  of  the  only  times 
during  the  year  that  a  slave  could  meet  with  his 
master  on  a  more  equal  level. 


This  picture  of  a  jonkonnu  parade 
was  printed  in  1891. 


Wnat  kappened  to  Jonkonnu? 

Jonkonnu  was  a  very  special  celebration  for  African  American  slaves  in  North  Carolina. 
During  the  festivities,  the  slaves  got  to  lay  aside  their  daily  workload  and  really  enjoy 
themselves.  The  singing,  dancing,  and  drumming  may  have  helped  slaves  to  face  the 
anxieties  and  uncertainties  of  their  life  in  slavery.  By  the  late  1800s,  Jonkonnu  celebra- 
tions became  less  frequent  in  many  areas,  but  remained  popular  in  some  places  until  the 
turn  of  the  century.  By  1900,  increasing  racial  tensions  between  blacks  and  whites  forced 
African  Americans  to  give  up  Jonkonnu.  North  Carolina  did  not  see  many  more  Jonkonnu 
celebrations  until  the  late  20^^  century. 

Jonkonnu  at  Tnjon  Palace  Historic  Sites  (if  Garaens 

Step  back  into  the  1830s  and  watch  a  Jonkonnu  procession  in  New  Bern!  This  holiday 
season,  you  and  your  family  can  see  a  Jonkonnu  performance  during  the  evening  candle- 
light tours  at  Tryon  Palace.  The  parade  will  feature  singers,  dancers,  drummers,  and  a 
masked  "ragman"  dressed  in  a  suit  of  colorful  rags.  You  and  your  family  can  follow  the 
parade  from  house  to  house  and  watch  the  ragman  shake  hands  with  the  owners  who 
greet  the  procession.  Feel  free  to  clap,  dance,  sing  along  to  the  music,  and  join  in  the  fun! 

Questions  for  Discussion 

♦  Why  do  you  think  it  was  important  for  the  lead  dancer  to  shake  his  master's  hand? 

♦  Why  might  a  celebration  with  roots  in  African  tradition  be  important  to  enslaved 
people? 
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Do  You  *  Jonkonnu'?  Teacher  Resources 


Additional  Background  Information 

Jonkonnu,  also  known  as  John  Coonering,  was  a  Christmastide  tradition 
that  appeared  in  Jamaica  and  spread  to  other  Caribbean  islands,  to 
Bermuda,  and  to  North  Carolina.  African  slaves  first  started  celebrating 
Jonkonnu  in  Jamaica  during  colonial  times.  When  Africans  were  cap- 
tured and  sold  as  slaves,  they  brought  with  them  many  of  their  reli- 
gious, ceremonial,  and  festival  traditions.  Jonkonnu  was  a  celebration 
with  African  spiritual  roots:  it  combined  costumes,  music,  and  dance 
used  in  West  African  religious  practices.  Over  the  years,  Jonkonnu  also 
came  to  resemble  English  Christmas  caroling  and  "mumming"  traditions. 
In  Mummer's  plays,  actors  dressed  in  colorful  costumes  and  masks, 
performed  at  houses  in  their  local  village,  and  collected  coins  at  the  end 
of  the  performance.  By  the  1800s,  the  Jonkonnu  celebration  combined 
all  of  these  traditions.  Because  18th-  and  19th-century  descriptions  of 
Jonkonnu  were  penned  largely  by  whites,  the  meaning  of  the  celebration 
for  people  of  African  descent  is  unclear.  There  was  certainly  an  element 
of  resistance  and  rebellion  inherent  in  the  Jonkonnu  celebration.    The 
similarities  of  the  costumes,  music,  and  dance  to  West  African  religious 
practices  also  strongly  suggest  a  spiritual  component  to  the  celebration. 


On  December  14,  15,  21  and  22,  2001,  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  8&  Gardens  hosts 
Jonkonnu  parades  at  6  and  8  p.m.  as  part  of  our  candlelight  holiday  events.  Hope  to  see 
you  and  your  students  there! 

Suggested  Maskmaking  Activity 

Wearing  masks  was  an  important  component  of  the  Jonkonnu  celebration  —  one  that  may 
have  had  its  origins  in  African  traditions.  In  Africa,  masks  are  used  in  ceremonies  as  a 
way  of  appealing  to  the  spirits  for  help  or  for  giving  thanks.  As  an  extension  of  the 
Jonkonnu  discussion,  students  could  make  and  decorate  masks  similar  to  examples  worn 
during  Jonkonnu  celebrations.    Materials  include:  lightweight  posterboard  in  a  light  color, 
felt-tip  markers  or  crayons  for  decorating  masks,  multi-colored  raffia  or  narrow  fabric 
strips,  a  single-hole  punch,  scissors,  and  narrow  elasticized  thread. 

Use  either  of  the  shapes  shown,  making  the  masks  about  8  inches 
wide  and  10  to  12  inches  long.    Create  several  mask  templates  for 
students  to  trace.  Have  students  cut  out  masks.  Some  students  may 
need  adult  assistance  with  cutting  eye,  nose  and  mouth  holes.   Stu- 
dents can  decorate  their  masks  -  geometric  and  spiral  motifs  are  appro- 
priate, but  encourage  creativity!  Tie  raffia  or  fabric  strips  through 
holes  punched  along  the  sides  and  top  edges  of  the  mask.    Punch  a 
hole  at  each  side  around  eye  level  amd  tie  one  end  of  a  12  to  15  inch  length  of  elasticized 
thread  in  one  hole.  Have  the  student  hold  the  mask  to  his  or  her  face  while  a  classmate 
pulls  the  thread  around  the  back  of  the  student's  head  and  fastens  it  in  the  second  hole, 
pulling  elastic  tight  enough  to  hold  mask  on  before  tying  thread.  Allow  about  an  hour  for 
this  activity.   See  Hooked  on  the  Web  (page  15)  for  links  to  maskmaking  websites. 


Suggested  Further  Reading 

Elizabeth  Fenn    "A  Perfect  Equality  Seemed  to  Reign": 
Carolina  Historical  Review  LXV  (April  1988). 


Slave  Society  and  Jonkonnu.    North 
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Celebrate  the  Holidays  the  Old-Fashioned  Way: 
Making  Victorian  Ornaments 


Many  of  our  modern  Christmas  traditions  date  back  about 
150  years  to  the  Victorian  period.  Christmas  trees,  Santa 
Claus,  and  many  of  our  Christmas  carols  all  come  from  the 
age  of  Queen  Victoria  (Queen  of  England  from  1837  to  1901). 
Christmas  trees  were  first  introduced  to  England  in  the  late 
1700s  by  George  Ill's  German  wife,  Charlotte  of  Mecklenberg. 
Decorated,  lighted  trees  didn't  really  catch  on  however  until 
Queen  Victoria  married  the  German-born  Prince  Albert  in 
1840.  Prince  Albert,  Queen  Victoria,  and  their  children  deco- 
rated their  royal  homes  with  Christmas  trees,  and  the  fad  became  popular  all  over  England 
and  America.  By  the  1880s,  Christmas  trees  had  become  very  elaborate.  Wealthier  people 
could  buy  very  fancy  ornaments  made  of  tin  or  glass,  and  gilded  with  gold.  But  most  fami- 
lies still  made  ornaments  at  home,  with  paper,  glue,  fabric,  ribbon,  and  other  inexpensive 
decorations.  Here  is  a  Victorian  ornament  made  by  British  and  American  children  100 
years  ago. 

Christmas  Crackers 

Materials: 

•^    1  empty  toilet  paper  roll  or  a  piece  of  poster  boaird,  rolled 
up  and  taped  into  a  tube  shape 

1  -  8  by  8  inch  piece  of  holiday  wrapping  paper  or  colored 
tissue  paper 

2-11  inch  pieces  of  ribbon  (to  tie  around  the  ends  of  the 
cracker) 

A  small  handmade  or  store-bought  toy  or  small  piece  or 
candy 
Scissors 
Tape 


2. 

3. 

4. 


How  to  Make  Your  Christmas  Cracker: 

1 .    Wrap  your  piece  of  wrapping  paper  tightly  around  the  toilet  paper  roll. 

Tape  the  paper  to  itself  along  the  edge  so  that  it  does  not  slide  off- just  like  wrapping  a 
present! 

Pinch  the  paper  closed  at  one  end,  near  the  edge  of  the  toilet  paper  roll. 
Tie  the  ribbon  around  the  pinched  area,  so  that  one  end  looks  like  an  old  fashioned 

piece  of  candy. 

5.  Drop  your  toy  or  piece  of  candy  down  the  open  end  of  the 
cracker. 

6.  Pinch  and  tie  the  other  end. 

7.  You  can  place  the  cracker  under  your  Christmas  tree  or 
in  the  tree  branches,  or  on  a  decorated  holiday  table.  To 
open  the  cracker,  pull  both  ends  at  the  same  time  and  the 
cracker  will  open  with  a  small  POP! 
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You  can  find  out  more  about  holidays,  John  Lawson,  and 
maskmaking  by  surfing  the  internet.  Here  are  a  few  starting 
points  for  teachers  and  students. 

Holiday  Celebrations 

Holidays  from  Around  the  World  www.zuzu.org/daze.html 


Young  people  from  around  the  globe  share  memories  and  experiences 
of  their  holiday  celebrations.    Includes  children's  holiday  artwork. 
Readers  can  send  in  their  own  holiday  memories  and  stories,  as  well  as 

read  those  of  others. 


^ 


Victorian  Christmas  Presents  For  Children 

www,  victoriana.  com  /  Christmas  /  default .  htm 


Ever  wonder  what  kind  of  presents  your  great- 
great  grandmother  would  have  gotten  in  her 
stocking?  This  web  site  will  fill  you  in  on  the 
toys  of  the  Victorian  era! 


John  Lawson 

John  Lawson  Trek  www.lawsontrek.com 

This  web  page  provides  a  more  extensive  biography  of  Lawson  and 
traces  his  route  through  the  Carolinas. 

John  Lawson  -  Explorer,  Historian  and  Co-Founder  of  Bath 

www.ah.dcr.state.nc.us /sections/hs/bath /lawson. htm 

This  site  traces  Lawson 's  route,  details  his  importance  as  an  explorer 
and  tells  about  his  untimely  end! 


Jonkonnu 

Making  Masks  www.artlex.com/ed/Maskmaking.html 

This  web  site  gives  a  lesson  plan  for  making  plaster 
bandage  masks,  as  well  as  links  to  other  maskmaking 
pages. 


^ 
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The  staff  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  needs  your  help  decorating  for  our 
holiday  tours.  We  are  planning  to  have  two  Christmas  trees  decorated  by  North  Carolina 

schoolchildren.  Each  tree  will  have  ornaments  made  by  students  to 
represent  the  North  Carolina  town  or  city  where  they  live. 

First  and  Second  Grade  Ornaments: 

Students  in  the  first  and  second  grade  will  supply  ornaments  for  a 
tree  in  the  garden  between  the  Jones  House  (the  Museum  Shop) 
and  the  Hay  House.  Ornaments  for  this  outdoor  tree  need  to  be 
weather-resistant  and  may,  but  do  have  to,  include  bird  feed.  Each 
class  should  supply  no  more  than  two  ornaments  for  the  tree. 
Decorations  must  be  no  larger  than  six  inches  in  any  dimension. 

Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Grade  Ornaments: 

Students  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  will  make  ornaments  for  an  indoor  tree  at  the 
New  Bern  Academy.  Each  class  should  supply  no  more  than  two  ornaments  for  the  tree. 
Decorations  must  be  no  larger  than  six  inches  in  any  dimension. 

■     We  will  distribute  to  visitors  a  list  of  participating  schools  and  hometowns. 

We  need  to  have  your  decorations  by  Nov.  14.  Decorations  can  be  mailed  to: 

Public  Services  -  Holiday  Decorations 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  85  Gardens 
P.O.  Box  1007 
New  Bern,  NO  28563 


(^  HISTORIC  SITES  &  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 
New  Bern.  NC  28563 
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